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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND DEMOCRACY 
A. G. Stock, B. A., (Oxon) 


I can only talk about publiclibraries from the consumer’s stand- 
point. I have made full use of them for the greater part of a lifetime, but 
like most people who do the same, I am inclined to take them for granted 
without going into questions of organisation and finance. However, they 
seem to me to be among the least obtrusive but by no means the least 
important of the institutions which have grown up in England with the 
growth of democratic self-government, and I should like to give a sketch 
mainly from my own experience of the different ways in which millions 
of ordinary people make use of them. 


The majority of English people are towm-dwellers, and every Town 
Council has its Library Commitee and its free Public Library. Regula- 
tions vary slightly from one to another, but normally any ratepayer is 
entitled to become a borrower on his own guarantee. He gives an under- 
taking to return the books and not to deface them, and not to bring them 
into a house where there is infectious disease, and perhaps pays a nominal 
sum of a shilling or so by way of registering. A minor, or an adult who 
is not a ratepayer, has to find a ratepayer to act as guarantor before he 
can take out a borrower’s ticket. But having joined, he may usually 
borrow at least two books at a time, provided that one of them is from 
the noa-fiction section. Many libraries allow him two non-fiction books 
and one novel, and I have come across at least one which allows an extra 
book from the music section, Thus, a borrower may walk off with a 
detective story, life of Nepolean and the score of a Beethoven sonate if his 
tastes run that way. He may return any of them the next day or keep 
them for a fortnight, but if he wants them for longer than that he must 
call in and renew them; otherwise he pays a small cumulative fine. 


Most lending departments are open all day for five and a half or 
six days a week and are in active use nearly all the time, but the busiest 
times are Saturday afternoons and each evening after offices and workshops 
are closed, Then you will probably find a queue at the borrowers’ counter, 
and may have to wait half an hour before your turn comes. In the mor- 
ning or early afternoon it is quieter; there will be some elderly retired 
people, a student or two perhaps, and some housewives changing their 
books on the way home from market. 











Paper read at the Symposium on Books and Readers, held on 22nd June, 1952 during 
the 5th Annual Book Festival. Miss A. G. Stock is Reader in the English Department, 
Punjab University, Hoshiarpur. 





A.G. STOCK 


A generation ago, when I first began to visit the public library as 
a schoolgirl, the borrower was always at one side of the counter and the 
bookshelves at the other; we had to look through a card index for what we 
wanted and ask the clerk to get it for us. Nowadays, the card index is 
there for reference, but we go through a turnstile gate and browse among 
the books for ourselves, choose what we want, and go out by another 
turnstile where the book is date-stamped and our borrowers’ tickets are 
surrendered in return for it. This change of routine makes an enormous 
difference to borrowers. Our eyes are caught by an attractive title, or 
even by the get-up of a cover; we pull the book out and dip into it; 
presently perhaps we find anew world or ideas opening which the mere 
catalogue could never have shown us. The habit of reading grows as 
access to books becomes easier, and I doubt If anyone has much idea of 
the meaning of literature until he has been turned loose in a big library. 
I know few of life’s minor pleasures which are more stimulating, especi- 
ally to young readers, than the elation of discovering books for them- 
selves without the intervention of a superior person or a teacher to advise 
them. 


The fiction department is always the most patronised, and new 
popular novels are in great demand, but I have noticed that there is also 
a fairly steady run on the better known classics. And once he is inside 
the library the borrower soon discovers that his non-fiction ticket covers 
arange of exciting reading. Books of travel and exploration go out 
almost as quickly as novels. Middle-aged and elderly people often seem 
to develop a taste for biography, as if now that they have experienced 
real life they find it more interesting than fiction. Drama and popular 
science and even poetry have their devotees. You may see an elderly 
retired printer or Post Office Clerk filling his spare time and feeding his 
imagination with ancient Egypt, a young housewife reading up gardening 
and interior decoration, a senior schoolboy discovering how to build a 
home-made radio set. It is one of the invaluable services of the public 
library that it caters for intelligent minorities. The commercial lending 
library, charging twopence or threepence a week for the loan of a book, 
goes inalmost entirely for new novels with a known popular appeal or 
controversial books which have recently made asplash in the newspapers. 
But the individual whose interests are rather too specialised or his know- 
ledge too advanced to want what everybody wants will not get it there, 
and a good public library makes all the difference to him. 


Many libraries nowadays run a separate Children’s Reading Room, 
for borrowers under sixteen, and where this exists it is nearly always 
well filled after school hours. Here, if you are young enough, you may 
get fairy stories, school and adventure books, history and natural history, 
boy scout literature—in fact everything that children will read for their 
own pleasure. The librarian of this department is usually a young man 
or woman who makes a special study of children’s tastes and is ready 
to advise the customer who isn’t quite sure what he wants. School teach- 
ers keep touch with her, and make suggestions about books that ought to 
be on the shelves. Often the local Training College sends its students 
along in turn to run a weekly evening Story Circle for children who have 
hardly got to the stage of reading book for themselves. Most important 
of all, the room is fitted up with low tables, ink and blotting paper so that 
any child may come there and do his homework of an evening. This is 
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a big step towards educational equality. At the modern primary school 
side by side with well-to-do children who have books in their homes, and 
a separate room, warmed and lighted, for doing their lessons, there are 
others who have the same work to get through in the common family 
sitting-room, where the grown-ups are arguing about politics or football 
pools, the baby screaming in a bath-tub, the radio going full blast, and 
mother perhaps sweeping their exercise books eff the only solid table 
when she wants to iron the family’s clean clothes. It doesn’t give an 
intelligent child a fair chance. There are others even more unfortunate, 
both of whose parents are out at work and doing overtime, so that they 
come home from school to find the house looked up and nowhere to go 
but the street. The children’s Library gives them a refuge, and they soon 
come to love it. I think there are many children in London and the big 
towns for whom the municipal library and the municipal swimming bath 
are the first public services which they make use of consciously and inde- 


pendently, andit is these things which begin to turn them into citi- 
zens. 


The actual supply of books varies a great deal, of course, from one 
library to another. But onething I have noticed, and I think it would 
be borne out by a statistical survey: The best libraries are mostly in the 
poorest boroughs, where a large number of council members are working 
men and women. In better off residential areas the free library is very often 
dingy, ill-equipped and neglected. The councillors here haven’t much 
need of it for themselves and their families, and don’t believe that the 
poorer citizens will make good use of it if it is provided for them. Where- 
as in Bethnal Green, for instance, which is one of the poorest working- 
class areas of East London, the public library is large, busy, and astoni- 
shingly efficient. The books are ragged and well thumbed, but I have 
been able to get one there which the British Museum couldn’t supply, 
and there seemed to be no end to the helpfulness of the librarians. Ina 
small Yorkshire mill-town where most of the inhabitants were industrial 
workers, I found a remarkably rich collection of translations from the best 
modern novelists of France, Germany, Italy and Russia. Reading them 
one could gather a sort of panorama of mrdern Europe, and since the date- 
stamps showed that people did read them, I suppose that was how these 
workers liked to spend a rainy evening. 


Then there are the County Libraries which serve rural areas. A 
small village can’t afford to maintain a good lending library of its own, 
but some of its inhabitants may want books all the same. The County 
Council keeps its big library in the county town, quite independent of the 
town library. It sends out van-loads of books to each village in its area, 
once a week or once a fortnight; people come on that evening to change 
their books and to look over a mixed collection of books new and old, 
fiction and non-fiction, spread out to tempt them into new ideas. Usually 
they come to the local school and the teacher acts as librarian, but if this 
happens to be inconvenient the local clergyman sometimes takes charge. 
And I have known of one case where the local clergyman quietly put on 
one side all the books which he didn’t think his congregation ought to 
read, but this patriarchal interference was a survival of feudalism, and 
I should think is almost unknown nowadays. 


Suppose you are a student at home on vacation or a writer engaged 
on apiece of research, you may want a serious book which your town 
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or county library doesn’t happen to have in its stock. You hand in 
the title and author to the librarian, who finds out from a central 
catalogue which of the public libraries can lend it, and in due course it 
will arrive for your benefit. Or if this method fails, there is the less 
well-known Central Library for Students, which works through the 
public libraries. If the book is too specialised to be in general demand 
anywhere, the Central Library will get it and lenditto you fora stated 
time, but you must pay the postage when you send it back. Adult edu- 
cational classes draw very freely on this service; it enables an evening 
class on, say, Psychology, to get a whole box of books for the members’ 
use and keep them for the duration of the course. It is equally useful to 
the isolated student living in a country place where perhaps nobody but 
himself is interested insome branch of learning. Sometimes, unfortu- 
nately, he doesn’t know about it; but a local librarian whois keen on 
his job will soon find out which of his clients can make use of such help 
and tell them about it, 


So far I have spoken only of the lending libraries. In the municipal 
library building the reference room and the newspaper reading room- 
sometimes together, sometimes separate-are quite as important and are 
even more constantly in use. 


Walk round the reading room ina country town on a typical rainy 
afternoon, and you will get some idea of the different ways in which itis 
used. Several people have dropped in to look through the evening papers; 
some want the sporting and some the financial news, and one or two 
unemployed men are copying advertisements from the ‘‘Appointments 
Vacant” column. There may be a couple of students, looking up an 
article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica or studying the current number of 
The Economist, and somebody is consulting a dictionary for crossword 
puzzle references. An advertising agent is taking notes from the local 
trade directory, and the inevitable young would-be author is consulting 
The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book for magazines which might possibly 
pay for his poem, or at least print it. At the magazine table a schoolboy 
is reading the current instalment of an adventure serial, and a woman 
with an hour to spare before keeping an appointment or catching a 
train is admiring the pictures in The Sphere. The old man opposite 
her comes fairly regularly ; he doesn’t read much but he solves chess 
problems. He lives alone on a very small pension, and likes to get 
away from his rather dreary bed-sitting-room. The two young people 
in shorts with their heads bent over Picture Post are hikers caught in 
the rain they came here because they couldn’t afford to go to a restaurant, 
and literature is a second-best choice after tea. An old man walks in and 
asks the librarian for a mapof the South Pacific; everyone would like to 
know what he wants itfor, but no one ventures to ask because conversa-— 
tion is not allowed. 


It is impossible to sum up all their various pursuits under a single 
heading ; whatever they are after, they all have a right to be there. 
And that seems to me to be the distinctive value of the public library. 
It is one of the very few public services which sets out to give you what 
you want—not whateverybody else wants as the radio must, not what 
the State thinks you ought to want, as the school, in spite of all that is 
said about education, inevitably does —but what you as an individual 
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happen to want for yourself. We hear a great deal nowadays about the 
importance of individuals, but in actual fact almost every public body 
has to presume that no such person exists. They know how to help you 
so long as you run true to type, butif you are looking for something 
different you are economically unprofitable and admistratively trouble- 
some. Only when you walk into the public library, the librarian 1s 
Positively pleased with you for demanding a book that everyone else is 
not clamouring for. It is not his business to ask why you want it or to 
make you what something else; if advice is needed he is ready with it, 
but if you have enough initiative to have tastes of your own he is there 
to help you to satisfy them. 


It is one of the basic principles of democracy that knowledge should 
be free as far as possible, to every person who will take the trouble to get 
it, and the State should foster the taste for knowledge without imposing 
limits or directives. If we neglect this, we soon find ourselves under the 
mental tyranny of mobs and bureaucrats. The public library maintains 
this principle. It is the best and readiest channel through which the 
individual can widen his own mental world at his own choice, Its cost 
to the community is relatively small, its efficiency depends less on the 
money spent on it than on the zeal and imagination of a few people, and 
there is nothing spectacular about its achievements, and yet it would be 
hard to think of any institution which performs a more vital and far-reach- 
ing service to democracy in proportion to its size. 


ASIATIC PERSONAL AUTHOR’S NAMES 
AND 
THE PROBLEM OF THEIR STANDARDISATION 
Benvyendra Sen Gupta 


The names of personal authors in Asiatic countries present innumer- 
able varieties and complexities, and often prove a headache to the cata- 
loguer of books, makers of WHO’S WHO and telephone directories. 
The absence of standardisation on a distinct principle presents difficulties 
to all alike and leads to loss of time, vexation and disgust in consulting 
catalogues and directories, compiled in haste and without any attempt 
at systematic standardisation. So far as Indic mames are concerned, 
different usages are followed in the various linguistic areas of India. 
Besides widely varying transliterated forms in which the name may appear, 
as well as the freedom exercised by the individual in his treatment of his 
own name, present complexities & difficulties to the cataloguer & the 
reader. The need for standardisation is, therefore, felt by all and 
an attempt in this direction may be quite appropriate at the moment. 


Before we deal with Asiatic personal names it will not be out of 
place to mention that in present times the practice of entering European 
personal names in directories, catalogues etc. is by surnames followed by 
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forenames. ‘A. L.A. Cataloguing Rules for Author & Title Entries,” 
1949 ed.—Rule 37 directs: Enter persons of modern times under the 
family name followed by the forenames and the dates of birth and death 
when available.”” We should note the words ‘‘of modern times,” for 
hereditary surnames did not came into England until about 1450. Previ- 
ously the population was so thin that people had merely a Christian name 
and nick name. Gradually as, property ownership became less communal 
and more individual in the peasant communities, the advantage of main- 
taining the same family surname became apparent. Every surname was 
either a nickname or the name of a place, or the name of an occupation 
(like Baker, Carpenter, Cook, Smith etc.) or official (like Chamberlain 
Steward etc.) or baptisual (ending in ‘‘Son’’ for instance). Beptisual & 
place surnames are the most plentiful. Till the 14th century the catalo- 
guer was, therefore, obliged to enter earlier authors under their forenames 
Sovereigns, Popes and princes of the blood (according to the British 
alternative rule) are still, catalogued in the same way. (A prince of the 
blood, i.e. member of a royal house, is given a reference from any title, 
titles that he may possess.) Andrew Maunsell, in 1895, was the first to 
arrange an author catalogue by suinames, not forenames. From the 
seventeenth century the arrangement of an author catalogue by surnames 
has been the established cataloguing practice. Except for authors who 
do not possess a surnameor, asin the case of Popes, are no longer known 
by it, entry is made under surname, with the forenames following. 


Coming to Asiatic names, let us take the case of India first. ‘“‘A 
system of surnames, specially among the middle and upper classes, has 
evolved in India under Western influence, but Hindu surnames had 
existed earlier and become recognised, being listed, for example under 
the later Mughal rulers in ‘the chronicles of families’. ‘Hindu surnames 
are largely drawn from religions, caste, sect and tribal names, and very 
frequently carry a functional sense. Examples of caste surnames are 
found in Datta, Das Gupta, Banerjee etc. occupationnal surnames are 
exemplified in Mehta (clerk), Patel (headman), Chaudhury (headman), 
Kulkarni (accountant), Joshi (astrologer), Bhandarkar (treasurer) etc. 


Rule 70 B of ‘‘A. L. A. Cataloging Rules for Author & Title Entries”’, 
1949 ed. enjoins: ‘‘where family names have been adopted according 
to western usage, enter under the family name, preferring the transliterated 
form adopted by the author when he hasconsistently used a form differing 
from the generally accepted transliteration. Refer from variant forms 
and from parts of name not chosen as entry word.”” The generally accep- 
ted system of transliteration appears in the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


The rule appearsto be very simple and direct, but the practical 
cataloguer lands in a difficult pusition when he meets with as many as 
seven or eight variants of a surname (Westernised), each variant being 
used consistently by each person. Incase of two variants the more 
commonaly used one may be entered with reference from the other. But 
in case of more than two variants the most convenient course is to standar- 
dise the surname either “phonetically’* for by transliteration according 
to a standard accepted principle. Mukherjee, for example, has many 
variants, e.g. Mukherjee, Mukherji, Mookherjee, Mookherji, Mookerjee, 
Mookerji, Mukherjea, Mukerjea, Mookerjea, Mookherjea, Mukharji, 
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Mukhurji, Mukhurjee, Mukhuejea, etc. If each of these variants is 
consistently used by an author throughout in all his writings and entries 
are made under each such variant for each author, the cataloguer and the 
reader will feel distressed when required to consult a book under it, for 
he may not know what variant a particular ‘‘Mukharji’’ author uses 
consistently for his work, sought to consult. This will involve terrible 
waste of time and vexation. The remedy in cases of more than two vari- 
ants of a surname is to phonetise or transliterate the surname and to refer 
from all the variants to that standardised form. In the example cited 
‘‘Mukharji’’ may be used as a standardised form for all the variants. Of 
course, See reference is to be made from all other variants. 


The forenames may be left untouched, and greatest freedom may be 
allowed to be exercised by the individual author in the treatment of his 
name. Nil Baran Ghose may, for example, prefer to write his forename 
as ‘‘Neil Biron’’, we must miantain that spelling, for, the cataloguer has no 
business to alter a mutilate the spelling of the author’s name, though for 
the sake convenience to all he may standardise the surname, under which 
the arrangement and alphabetisation of the entries are made. ‘‘Bunkim 
Chunder Mookerji” may be entered as ‘‘Mukharji, Bunkim Chander,” 
and not, ‘‘Mukherji, Bankim Chandra.”’ But, reference may be made 
from the transliterated form of the forename, e.g. Vankima Chandra 
Mukharji see Mukharji, Bunkim Chundur. Of course, if the author has 
not anglicised his surname but has retained the native surname, ¢. g. 
Mukhopadhyaya, that form may be used as surname in his case. There 
should be cross referencs (See also) from Mukharji and Mukhopadhyaya. 
A ‘“‘Mookerjee” may dislike to be called ‘‘Mukhopadhyaya”, and vice 
versa. 


Modern Hindus in the north and east of India generally bear a 
Personal name and a family or surname on the English model. But in 
the west and south of India names are rather more complicated. 


“In Western India, the patronymic name is usually preceded by 
two names. The first name is the personal name of the father—e.g. 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, Mohandas is fhe personal name of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Karamchand is his father’s personal name and Gandhi 
is his patronymic name. Till about the middle of the nineteenth century 
it was not the practice to give prominence to the third name. The second 
name was not much used, except for puposes of distinguishing two or 
more persons having the same personal name. But now the fashion is to 
give prominence to the third name andto relegate the first two names 
to the status of initials.” (Classified Catalogue Code, by S.R. Rangana- 
than. 2nd ed: 1945). 


‘In the Western Dravidian area a full name gives first the 
tribal and village name, secondly the father’s name, and thirdly the 
personal name. In the Karanese area where Maratha influence is strong 
we find the exact reverse. Among the Maratha speaking and Gujarati 
people we have first the personal name, then the father’s name, then a 
family name taken from a place or function with or without modifications. 
Thus the following names from West India, Rama Krishna Gopal Bhandar- 
kar, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, and formed as follows: Bhandarkar (family 
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meaning treasurer) Bal (the personal name meaning boy) Gangadhar (the 
father’s name meaning Shiva) Tilak (family name). (Handbook of 
oriental history.....ed. by C. H. Philips. 1951).” 


Dr. Ranganathan’s learned analysis may be usefully quoted in this 
connection :-— 


In South India except in a few, very recent cases, the word denoting 
caste or having some patronymic significance is subordinated to the 
personal name, though it is either written after it in fullas a separate word 
or compounded with the personal name so as to forma single word, but 
is never contracted to initials. Some omit it altogether. In the case in 
which it is omited or assimilated with the personal name, the last word 
in the name is the persc al name; otherwise, the penultimate word isthe 
personal name. The word representing the personal name is usually 
preceded by one or two words. What the words represent would depend 
upon the part of South Indian to which the person belongs. 


In the Telugu and Malayalam country, there is usually only one 
such word prefixed to the personal name, the prefixed word being known 
as the ‘“‘House-name.”’ 


In the Tamil Country, the father’s personal name is generally, but 
not always, prefixed. In some cases, the name of a place, usually the 
place of birth or of ancestral residence, is further prefixed to the father’s 
personal name. But both the father’s name and the place name are 
subordinated to the personal name and may be contracted into initials. 


In the Kanarese country, the father‘s personal name is not generally 
prefixed. But the name of a place, ususally the place of ancestral resi- 
dence, is prefixed to the personal name but is subordinated to it. 


As has been referred to already, there is recently a tendency ina 
few English educated South Indian Hindus to break off from this tradition 
in several ways, The names that have been subjected to this tendency are 
a source of great puzzle to cataloguers. The extent to which some Eng- 
lish educated South Indian Hindus exercise their freedom to deal with 
their names as they please is amazing. A few typical tendencies are 
mentioned here. Inthe first place, some make the patronyu.ic or caste 
word the essential word in the name and subordinate all the other words 
including the one representing the personal name, and replace them by 
initials. A few magnify the place name or house name and make it the 
last word in their name, subordinating all the other words and replacing 
them by initials. The practice of giving primary importance to the 
father’s personal name and converting all the other words in the name into 
initials is also not altogether absent 


There are again a few who break their personal name into two 
parts and subordinate the first part by replacing it by its initial letter. 
The name of the famous physicist‘ Six C. V. Raman, is an example. ‘*C” 
stands for the initial letter of his father’s personal name, viz. ‘‘Chandra- 
sekhara’‘, usually treated as a single word in the Tamil country. But he 
has split it into two distinct words ‘Venkata’ and ‘Raman’ and contracted 
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the former into an initial. His not adding the final caste or patronymic 
word, which would be ‘Ayyar’ in his case, is not, however, unusual. 


In the case of Sir C. V. Raman, he has atleast broken the word 
‘Venkataraman’ at a point where it admits of breaking, . ¢., each part is, 
by itself, capable of standing alone with a significance of itsown. But 
there are a few who put the axe at random at any point of their personal 
name and split it into two or three unmeaning groups of letters. 


In this connection Dr. Ranganathan warns the cataloguer that he has 
no business to question the right of authors to mutilate their own names 
as they please, and he strongly advises faithful adherence to the title page. 
In speaking of the difficulty due to transliteration Dr. Ranganathan points 
out that in certain cases the form of the author’s name as it occurs in the 
title page may differ from the transliterated form, e.g. Runganadan, 
Renganatan, Runganatham etc. Here again he advises the cataloguer to 
hold to the title-page tenaciously and make up for the defect in transliter- 
ation only by a cross-reference from the correctly transliterated form of 
the name to the form actually used. But, the convenience of readers, 
cataloguers, and research workers demands that at least the surname with 
more than two variants should be entered in the standard transliterated 
form, for it is quite possible that the reader may not know the real form 
used by the author and in case of a surname with more than two variants 
he will have to look up several places much to his vexation and waste 
of time. 


Muslim names 


*. 


The use of surnames, in the strict sense of the term, is rare in 
Muslim names. There are various components of an Islamic name - - 
(1) The Ism or ‘Alami.e. the personal name, which is of several types; 
(2) The Kunya, usually a name compounded with Abu (father of) or Umm 
(mother of). The Kunya may be real or metaphorical (e.g. Abu’l-Fadl, 
or, ‘father of merit’); (3) The Nasab or pedigree, a list of ancestors, 
each name being introduced by the word ibn (son of); (4) ‘*The Laqab, 
an honorific or descriptive epithet, sometimes a nickname, often a title’’, 
(5) “‘The Nisba, an adjective, usually derived from the place of birth, 
origin of residence, sometimes from the sect, tribe or family, occasionally 
from a trade or profession.” Rumi; as-Sairafi etc. Besides these there 
may be a pen-name or Takhallus adopted by a poet,e. g. Firdawsi (the 
Paradisiac). Of these components the Nasab, Lagab, or Nisba is sometimes 
used as a surname, but its use, however, is optional and arbitrary. 


There is need for systematisation and standardisation of Islamic 
names. 


‘In the contemporary orient the custom is to use two names, the 
first of which is the personal name, the second being usually the father’s 
name. It may, however, be equally the name of a grand parent or 
remoter ancestor, or a second personal name adopted by choice or given 
in the family, at school, in the army etc. or one of the above-mentioned 
categories. The use of surnames is spreading among the upper classes, 
and the introduction of compulsory registration in several oriental count- 
ries will accelerate their adoption. In Turkey the adoption of surnames 
was imposed by law, in 1928”°-——‘Handbook of Oriental History’ ed. by 
C. H. Philips, 1951 ed. 
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A. L. A. Cataloging Rules (A. L. A. Chicago, 1949): 


“Rule 64: Enter Arabic, Persian and Turkish writers upto 1900, 
living in Mohammedan countries and writing only, or predominantly, in 
their native tongues, under the given name compounded with the patrony- 
mic (the latter preceded by the word “‘ibn”’ i. e. “son of’’, in rare cases 
“abhu”’ i. e. brother of) as well as with the surname and nickname usually 
derived from place of birth or residence (nisbah), occupation, physical 
pecularities, etc. 


B. Exception is made in favour of entry under another part of 
the name when an author of great prominence has become generally known 
under his honorific name, surname, nickname, etc. 


al-Ghazzali, 1058-1111 
Refer from 
Muhammad ibn Muhammad, al-Ghazzali. 


D. Enter modern (after 1900) Mohammedan writers under such 
shortened forms of name as they habitually use, surname, followed by 
forename, providing, of course, that the second element of the name .s 
really a family name and not merely an additional name. 


Nasr, Yusuf 
Khuri, Shukri. 


E. Enter modern Turkish writers under the family name, when 
known, and refer from the other names. 


Baltacioglu, Ismail Hakki 
Refer from 

Ismail Hakki Baltacioglu. 

Hakki Baltacioglu, Ismail. 


F. Enter Arabic names of modern writers who write both in their 
native tongue and in a European language, under the European form of 
name if it differs considerably, for filing purposes, from the Oriental form. 


Gibran, Kahlil, 1883-1931 
Refer frrm 
Jibran, Kahlil. 


Burmese, Malayan, Siamese and Karen names 


Neither the Burmese nor the Malays use patronymics. Thus girls 
retain their maiden names unaltered after marriage. Buddhist monks 
in Burma, however, adopt Pali names. The personal names of Malays 
are either Malay or Arabic, both classes being combine with the Arabic 
bin (son of) or binti (daughter of). 


Rule 69: (A. L. A. Cataloging Rules, 1949) states: ‘Enter Burmese 
writers under their names in full, without inversion, in the normal 
Burmese order, followed by the term of address”. The term of address 
is inseparable from the name, e. g, Maung, Ko, U (for men) and Ma or 
Daw (for women). 
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Karen names are to be entered in the same manner as Burmese, 
since they follow the same general pattern as Burmese names. Reference 
is to be made from parts not used as entry word. Karen names differ 
from Burmese names in that there is only one term of address for the 
men (e.g. Saw) and for the women e. g. Naw). 


“The Siamese adopted a system of patronymics for the first time 
in the reign of Rama VI (1911-25). Previously each individual was 
referred to by his title, of which the number has always been legion, or 
by his or her personal name. Rama VI permitted each family to register 
a clan name based on Sanskrit ... Except in the higher grades of society 
surnames are used only for official purposes ... ’’- ( Handbook of Oriental 
History, ed. by C. H. Philips. 1951). 


Aannamese names 


The names of Annamese writers, usually consisting, of three words, 
with the family, or clan name given first are to be entered in full, without 
inversion, in the normal Annamese order. The three names are to 
be connected by hyphens and the middle word or name is to be put in 
lower case. Reference is to be made from the second name or word. The 
second name is a word indicating sex, place in family (i.e. third son 
etc.) rank (i. e. long or mute) etc. The third word is the given name, 


Japanese names 


“Since the Meizi Restoration (1868), it has been obligatory foral 
Japanese to have a family name (myoozi) and one given name (zokumyoo 


Ormanori). They are usually written in that order, e. g. Itoo Hirobumi, 
where ‘Itoo’ is the family name. Owing to western influence, they are 
sometimes found reversed especially after Mr. or a title, e.g. Prince 
Hirobumi Itoo. In written works referring to this modern period, where 
the full name is not given, the family name is used alone or with a title. 


Before the Meizi Restoration the military and court families alone 
had two names, other classes having given names only. In writing of 
the feudal and earlier periods, the Japanese order of family name followed 
by given name is most often used. When the full name is not quoted, it 
is usual to find the given name alone, especially for syoogun and great 
administrators. For example, Oda Nobunaga is known simply as Nobu- 
naga and Toyotomi Hideyosi as Hideyosi. 


The whole problem of Japanese names is complicated by the practice 
whereby scholars, artists, craftsmen and others regularly adopted pseu- 
donyms and professional names (goo aud azana). These names were 
changed at will, and could be transmitted in whole or in part to a favour- 
ed pupil to enhance his reputation or increase his chances of success. 
Artists, authors and scholars are usually known historically by these names. 


The following list summarizes the types of names which may be 
found in works on Japanese history : 


(i) Family name (myoozi). Orginated either from the old clans 
and titles (uzi and kabane), e. g. Huziwara, or from placena- 
mes, é¢.g. Tokugawa. 
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Common name (zokumyoo or tuusyoo). One of the two types 
of given name: frequently records order of birth with such 
endings as-taroo,-ziroo, -saburo (first, second and third child). 


True name (nanori or zitumyoo), Second form of given name, 
originally of more formal significance than the zokumyoo, 
though the two have assimilated. Frequently named after 
desirable qualities, e.g. Yositune (fortune and constancy). 


Boyhood names (yoomyoo), Used before assuming adult names 
at age of fifteen. 


Posthumous name (okuri-na). Used principally for emperors, 
and chosen usually from the name of a place or era. 


Special and scholarly names (goo and azana). The azana was 

often adopted by a boy at school and retained thereafter, 
especially by Confucianists. The goo in general applies to 
writers, painters, craftsmen, etc. It has several subdivisions, 
such as gagoo, used by painters, and geimyoo, used by 
dancers and actors.’’- - Handbook of Oriental History, by 
C. H. Philips. 1951. 


A.L.A.Code Rule 66: enjoins: “Enter Japanese writers under 
the family name followed by the given name as in the case of western 
writers.” 


“Exception is made in favour of entry under pseudonym, nick-name, 
or other assumed name when such name has become more firmly establish- 
ed in literature and history than the real name.” 


Chinese names 


“The basic name of a Chinese consists of two parts: a family name or 
surname, called the shing (hsing); and a personalor given name, the ming. 
In Chinese usage the shing is always written first and the ming second. 


Two-character names were usual upto the time of the Hann (Han) 
dynasty. Since then it has become more common for the whole name 
(shing and ming) to be written with three characters (though two and four 
character names the shing is written with a single character and ming with 
two; e.g. Suen Yihshian(Sun Yat-sen); but there are several compound 
surnames e.g. Symaa, Ouyand (Ssu-ma, Ou-yang), and then the given 
name will commonly be written with a single character.”"——Handbook of 
Oriental History, ed. by C.H. Philips, 1951. 


Each Chinese individual may have also one or more courtesy names 
selected by himself or given to his by another. He may in addition have 
one or more pseudonyms and in some cases a posthumous appellative. 


A. L. A. Cataloging Rules (A. L. A. Chicago, 1949): 


‘Rule 67: Enter a Chinese writer under the family name, separated 
from the given names by acomma. The given names are hyphenated 
and the first only is capitalized. 


Wang, An-shih, 1021-1086. 
Li, Shao-keng, 1897- 


The courtesy name is not used officially and does not appear in the 
heading except occasionally in the case of distinguished personages who 
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have come to be generally known by that name rather than by their real 
name, in which case it takes the place of the given names, and reference 
is a from any other names, real or assumed by which the person 
is known, 


e. g. Sun, Yat-sen, 1866-1925. 
Refer from 
Sun, Wen. 
; Sun, Chung-shan. 
Sun, I-hsien. 


~ ie ae 





The names should, as far as possible, be given in the standard roma- 
nization, including indication of aspiration, of the Wade system (used 
by Giles in his Chinese-English dictionary ) with referenee from any 
variant forms (including non-Chinese names). 


Chang, Chung-lin. 
Refer from 
Tchang, Tchung-lin. 
Lin, Ch’i-hung, 1889- 
Refer from 
Lynn, Jermyn Chi-hung,”’ 


1ORGANISATION OF LIBRARY AND SCRIPTORIUM 
AT A TYPICAL BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 
DURING THE PRE-CONQUEST ERA 


G. B. GHOSH, B. Sc. (Hons), Dip., Lib. (Cal)., F.G. M. S, 


Before any detailed description is given of a typical Benedictine 
library during the pre-conquest era it may be remembered that literature 
was never the main object of the monastic life and monasticism as a whole 
played a great part in changing the social and political aspects of the world. 
Benedictines were the first transcribers of not a few of the classics but 
they were the earliest scientific agriculturists and great architects and 
painters. The system of a scriptorium and a library for the preservation 
of literature, introduced hy (Cassiodorus at Vivarium became one of the 
highest distinctions amongst the Benedictine monasteries. The monastic 
library was specifically a Christian institution. Christian asceticism 
always felt a distrust of learning for its own sake. The true facts of 
modern eulogies of the service rendered to civilization by the then monks 
in the Dark Ages were much misrepresented and misunderstood. 





The spirit and the disciples of study inaugurated by Cassiodorous 
passed into Benedictinism not with St. Benedict, but with Hadrian and 
Theodore in England. The period of the two hundred and fifty years 





—_— 


1 With the permission of the Director, Geological survey of India, Calcutta, 
Mr. G. B. Ghosh is Librarian of the Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 
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which eldpsed between Cassiodorous and Alceum is intellectually the darkest 
inthe history of Europe. The monasteries were poor and much labour 
was required to provide substance or reading materials for the brethren 
but the scribes were few in number and too feeble for hard labour. The 
monks abandoned the hard physical labour for lighter tasks. This being 
80 writing in the scriptorium instead of being left to those unfit for other 
work became the task of the ablest and most intelligent monks. 


The term ‘Scriptorium’ or ‘writing room’ suggests that the work 
of transcription was carried on in a large special room. The chief 
work of the scriptorium was the reproduction of biblical, liturgical and 
ecclesiastical writings. But in many of the Benedictine monasteries and 
those of some of the smaller orders great pains were taken in preserving 
the classics, the text books for schools, and all books of scholastic 
learning. Most of the work done in a monastic scriptorium was ‘copying’ 
but not all. Each and every monastery of any standing had a chronicle 
in which not only local events but world affairs were also recorded. 


The upkeep of the library and the scriptorium was adequate. 
Even it became customary in France and in England to endow both the 
library and scriptorium usually by setting aside a certain portion of the 
monastic revenue for their upkeep, The scriptorium and the library 
were situated separately. The books except those of habitual and con- 
stant use, were stored in chests, closed presses (known as ‘armarium’) or 
cupboards or in the angle of a corner, arranged vertically against the walls 
so as to get light. The ‘armarium’ or cupboard had a legend affixed to 
it stating what sort of books weré within. A press was called ‘‘distinctio’’, 
a word which originally signified a classification. The word for shelf was 
‘grades’ and the shelves were numbered or lettered from bottom shelf 
upward. This practi¢e though at first seemed to be eccentric was really 
practical as all the books in the press would not reqnire rearrangement 
when it became necessary to add new shelves. it is obvious that the 
arrangement of books according to press and shelf necessitated at least 
some system of signs or shelf marks. The oldest example was a Mero- 
vingian press-mark found in a Tours manuscript of the 7th century. A 
common practice was to use letters to designate the presses, large Roman 
numérdls to designate the shelves and finally the place of each volume 
was indicated by a smaller Roman numeral, although sometimes this prac- 
tice was however, reversed and the presses were numbered and shelves 
lettered. Long tables or separate desks were either placed in the centre 
of the room or between the book cases. Accommodation for three to 
twenty scribes were provided. 


In genetal tke large writing room seems to have been the charac- 
teristic of Benedictine monasteries. Generally there were three types of 
scriptoria viz. (i) large general writing room, (ii) individual cells or 
better known as ‘carrells’ provided for the more learned members of the 
community for both composition and transcription work, or study and 
(iii) cloister scriptorium. The carrells were made by screening off one of 
the four cloister walks filled in the window spaces facing the cloister 
garden with oiled paper, rush mats, or glass. These partitions, usually 
of wood, were built in front of each-window. These small partitioned 
spaces containing a desk and a seat beneath a cloister window were called 
‘carrells’. Some attempt at comfort was made by providing sometimes 
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the chair with a wooden back.and sides. The floor was_ boarded. benesth, 
and strewn with hay or straw for warmth. The carrells could have. 
more than roughly 2’ 9” wide, 19° deep and 6’ 9” high and the occupants 
had very little room tospare. The low door sometimes upto 4’ of open 
carved work would not prevent the ‘precentor’ or librarian-in-charge of the 
readers or scribes from overseeing their work. These carrells were never 
closed off from the cloister walk, 


Several classes of scribes were employed in each monastery. 
The mature monks, well trained in calligraphy who were employed in 
making liturgical or other fine books were known as ‘antiquaril’. The 
novices, like the boys in the school or other monks who could not write 
with accuraey were simply employed for ordinary copying work of the 
house and they were called ‘librarii’ or simply ‘scriptores’. Those who 
excelled in painting miniatures or in designing initial letters usually con- 
fined themselves to the rubrication and illumination of manuscripts and 
they were known as ‘rubricators’, ‘miniatures’ and later illumina- 
tors’. he most intelligent scribes were employed as correctors or proof- 
readers. Besides, the monks themselves hired scribes, Sometimes food 
was supplied to them at the monasteries so that their work could not get 
delayed. In Anglo-Saxon England all the transcriptions of sacred, books 
in different monasteries were done by lay scribes. This was due to the 
decline of the English monasteries during the Danish raids, preceding the 
Norman Conquest. The abbot had the sole right of selecting the scribes 
although some appointments sometimes had to be announced in the 
Chapter meeting. The scriptorium was in chargeof an official who received 
his orders directly from the abbot, usually the precentor or chairmaster who 
administered both library and scriptorium. In his function as librarian, 
he was known as ‘armarius’ (from ‘armarium’ the press in which books 
were stored). The precentor or the librarian was provided with all requi- 
sites needed by the scribes. The scribe sat on a stool in front of a table 
of writing-desk, and held the reed or quill pen in his right hand and a 
knife in his left hand for sharpening his pen, or smoothening rough places 
on the parchment etc. and used to write in a vertical line. His inkpot 
filled with black ink used to be close at hand. He hadalso before him on 
the desk parchment or bellum, each sheet folded once so as to make 2 
leaves or four pages. Parchment was rubbed with pumice stone to 
smoothen it, softened with crayon of chalk and then evened with the help 
of a metal instrument called ‘plama‘. It was then cut to right size and 
ruled by the scribe. When the reproduction of a particular book was 
urgently required the manuscript was separated into quires or sections 
and distributed amongst several scribes, which resulted in black or crowd- 
ed pages due to the difference in the size of handwriting. The base for 
the making of a book was quaternion. the gathering of four folded sheets 
or eight leaves. Neither the pages nor the folios of a book were number- 
ed until as late as the 15th and 13th centuries respectively, These 
quaternions bore a device to indicate their sequences. This distinguish- 
ing mark as well as the signature were usually in the right hand lower 
corner of the last page of the gathering. 


The scribe was expected to copy exactly what he saw before him 
even when it was clearly wrong. The average medieval scribe lacked the 
modern compositor’s ideal of fidelity to copy. In case of a careless scribe 
there might occur some insertions of misreadings or ommissions of words 
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or phrases. On the other hand if he wasa careful or critical copyist he 
might change the sense if he thought to improve the transcription. When 
the copyist had completed his transcript it passed into the hands of a 
‘corrector’ who collated it with the original. Proof-reading was an im- 
portant function of every monastic scriptorium. 


The rule of silence was strictly enforced wherever monks read 
or wrote, whether in a room used as the library or scriptorium, in private 
cells or in the cloister. To prevent disturbances and noise no scribe 
was permitted to leave the scriptorium during working hours without 
permission of the abbot. Only the abbot, prior, subprior and librarian 
could enter the scriptorium. If a message had to be delivered to a scribe 
while he was working, the precentor or the librarian could give him the 
message after bringing him into the conversation room or ‘parloir*. To 
further ensure silence inside the library and the scriptorium, an elaborate 
system of signs was worked out, Inspite of the above rules the conver- 
sationally inclined scribe found out various means of communication and 
numerous examples of conversational marginal jottings had been found 
written on the top margins of Latin manuscripts. 


It is impossible to get an accurate idea of the average speed of 
a good scribe. The scribe being proud of the rapid rate at which he 
worked, did not forget to mention on the copy he made the length of time 
devoted to the transcription, and to affix his name on the manuscript, he 
had copied as an evidence of authenticity. 1n order to reinforce the 
authenticity of the doctrinal works, anathema and imprecation against 
anyone wo could have altered or mutilated the texts were attached. In 
books which were not of a doctrinal nature the anathemas were more 
usually mentioned against thieves and mutilators of manuscripts. 
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ENQUIRIES IN SPECIAL LIBRARIES : HOW TO 
DEAL WITH THEM 


*‘Mr. G. B, Ghosh, Librarian, Geological Survey of India, Calcutta, 
now wries to acknowledge that his article entitled ‘Enquiries in Special 
Libraries: how to deal with them” which appeared in the Indian Librarian, 
March 1952 is based on a lecture delivered by Mr. D. V. Arnold during 
1950-51 Session at the School of Librarianship, London”’. 
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Libraries & Popular Education 
*THE NATIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM 
Frank M. Gardner, F. L. A. 


_ The term “National Library system” has two meanings, or rather 
two implications. It implies, first of all, a National Repository of printed 
material, established as a state institution, and operating under a_ national 
law of copyright deposit. It collects and preserves every scrap of printed 
material produced, and it is the essential and primary centre of research 
for the scholar and historian. Such Libraries as the Library of Congress, 
the British Museum, and the Bibliotheque National, numbering their con- 
tents in millions of volumes, are true national libraries, and recourse to 
their catalogues is the basis of research, Out of their miles of shelves are 
built the great books of modern times. 


In the other implication of the term, the emphasis is rather on the 
word ‘‘system’’ than on the word library, for a national library system 
comprises many libraries. Not all people who use books are scholar in 
need of wide resources. Few readers could get toa national library, or 
spend much time there, for the purposes of a national library being to 
preserve, if you wish to use, you must use on the spot, under supervision, 
Most people want books neattothem, to use discursively for entertain- 
ment, education, or information, They want to read books in their 
own homes, and they don’t want to go too far to fetch them. Even scho- 
lars often want books brought to where they are, instead of having to go 
there the book is. The National Library is essential, because it has every- 
thing, but the national wide system is equally essential, because it serves 
everybody, 


It is this system that I am going to talk about. What are the essen- 
tials of a national library system ? First it must be available to all, with- 
out barrier of age, sex, religion or social class. It must be free of direct 
cost, which means it must be state supported. And it must be so orga- 
nised that all the resources of all the libraries are available anywhere for 
the individual. Thisis the public library,—the library for the ordinary 
man or woman, who requires books in his daily life. The Unesco has 
recognised the importance of public libraries in national culture, and I 
cannot do better than quote a few lines from its recent manifesto. 


“The Public Library is a product of modern democracy and a pra- 
ctical demonstration of democracy’s faith in universal education as a life- 
long process. The Public Library should be active and positive in its 
policy, and a dymanic part of community life. It should not tell people 
what to think, but it should help them decide what to think about’’. 


No country has yet achieved a national library system, though some 
have gone long way towards it, notably U.S, A., U.S.S.R., and Great 
Britain. 





a. Courtesy All India Radio, New Delhi. Mr. Frank M. Gardner is Borough 
Librarian, Luton, England, Unesco Consultant, Delhi Public Library. 
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In U.S. A., Public Libraries wrere an essential part of the develop- 
ment of the country in the 19th century, when the children of immigrants 
had to learn a new way of lifeand anew language. As a result, many 
American Libraries are among the best im the world, well-stocked and 
superbly equipped. They have had the benefit very often of great private 
benefaction as well as state support? In U.S.S.R., libraries were 
developed in the last thirty years as an educational movement. I have 
heard little of their development recently, but in the thirties European 
librarian visitors spoke very highly of their equipment, stocks, and high 
place in community life. Since I know the British system best, however, 
I can perhaps give some idea of what a national library system means by 
describing the British system as it exists today. 


British Public libraries are just over a hundred years old. They 
were founded by Act of Parliament in 1850, which gave very limited 
powers to local authorities of towns of more than 10,000 population. 
There were public libraries before that, established by societies and private 
benefactors, but it was acceptance of the principle of general taxation that 
gave the realimpetus. Successive Acts widened the powers, but it was 
not until, 1920 that taxation limits-were removed, and powers given to 
rural authorities also to establish libraries. There has been more rapid 
Progress since then than in the previous seventy years, and now there are 
only 60,009 people in Great Britain who have no acess to library service. 
There are nearly 600 library authorities. There are 23000 service points, 
ranging from great Libraries like those of Minchesterand Birmingham to 
small village collections. The total stock of books is over 40, million, 
volumes and three hundred million books are borrowed every year. These 
are truly remirkable figures, probably unequalled in any other country of 
the world. What is really remarkable about them is that they have been 
achieved by purely democratic process, The Act of Parliament that star- 
ted public libraries was passed by pressure ofthe people. This Act, and 
others which have followed, is a permissive Act, meaning that no local 
authority was compelled to provide library service. It was only permitted 
to, in response to public demand. There is no compulsionon people to 
use public libraries. They come of their own free will. And there have 
never been any barriers to what people read. The choice is their own. 
Of all democratic institutions, the Public Library is one of the most 
typical. 


The modern public library service is essentially a lending service. 
Apart from the physical impossibility of providing buildings big enough 
for a large proportion of the population, when the book is a part of daily 
life, the book goes to the reader rather than the reader to the book. So 
the core of the typical British Public Library is the Lending Department, 
both for adults and children. A Reference Library provides for consul- 
tation and reaearch work. An information Bureau is there to answer 
personal problems, and possibly a business and technical library to provide 
directories and technical information. A reading room provides news- 
papers and periodicals, and usually there is an Assembly Hall for discuss- 
ions, lectures, and concerts, for the Public Library is usually the cultural 
centre of the town. This is the Central Library. For large towns there 
will be branch libraries in the suburbs. In rural areas, mobile libraries 
serve villages and isolated farms. The children’s Library expands into 
the schools, providing service for teachers and students, and there will 
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be small branches in hospitals, institutions, and even prisons. But a series 
of local libraries, however well-organised, does not make a national library 
service. It is a fault of the British system that there is no provision for 
a central organisation, and the welding together of the 600 library authori- 
ties into a coordinated body has been a slow and difficult matter. The 
two principla agents have been the British Library Association and the 
National Central Library. The Library Association has brought together 
the people working in libraries, encouraged co-operation, and set standards 
of service. The National Central Library, set up to provide books for 
isolated students, is now mainly supported by public libraries, which use 
its stock of specialised books. Around the National Central Library have 
grown twelve regions, covering the whole country, and formed by public 
libraries in co-peration. Each region maintains a union catalogue of all 
the books in the public libraries of the region, and a central bureau which 
acts as a post office for passing on requests for loans, the cost being met 
by subscriptions from individual libraries. Thus if a reader stay in Southa- 
mpton, wants a specialised book, that is not the Southampton Public Lib- 
rary, the Library will askthe Region Headquarters for it on his behalf. 
If the book is in any library in the region, it will be supplied, free of cost. 
If not the request goes on to other regions viathe National Central Library. 
In this way, over a quarter of million specialiazed books are loaned each 
year, and the user of small library has at his disposel 50 million books in 
public and other libraries in the country. 


The Library system of Great Britain is not perfect, but it works, 
and works well. It is significant that in spite of the growing competition 
of the films, radio, and television, every year more libraries are opened, 
and more books are used. Libraries have become a national asset, and an 
integral part of community life. 


In some respects, India stands today where Great Britain stood a 
hundred years ago. There is no national library service. There are very 
few public libraries at all in the modern sense of the word. But it needs 
not take a hundred years to cover the same ground, if only the importance 
of a good library service for social and economic progress is recognised. 


Just how important is a public library service, to justify the spending 
of money when so many other thimgs need to be done... From an educa- 
tional stand point alone, the provision of libraries must go hand in hand 
with the conquest of illiteracy. Newly acquired skill in reading must be 
practised to be retained. But libraries are agents not only of education, 
but of civilisation. In the villages, books can be a part of the new renai- 
ssance of village life. In towns, libraries will not only be an aid to techni- 
cal education, but an instrument in the creative use of leisure. In the 
democratic state, which depends on ths thinking, level headed citizen for 
success and stability books are a vital asset. 


Some things, should be recognised at the very beginning in any 
development of a national library system. Only one agency should be 
recognised as being responsible for library service, as with broadcasting 
and transport. Further, development cannot proceed very far by simply 
extending libraries already developed by voluntary effort, such libraries 
inevitably depend on fluctuating public support, and a sustained policy 
cannot be carried out. Interms of cost per reader, many libraries in 
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India are more expensive than libraries in Great Britain, simply because 
the subscription and deposit system prevents them working to capacity. 
Public libraries should be provided by the people, and the expression of 
the people’s will is through their government, either local or national. 
Any other solution would not only be expensive but would end, in failure. 
That is not to condemn public spirit or philonthrophy. Andrew Carnegie 
gave millions to libraries. But he always insisted on guarantee of public 
maintainance for the building he gave. 


From the start, it should be recognised that public libraries must 
be public. They should be of direct charges either by subscription or 
deposit. Physical barriers, too, should be swept away. Access by readers 
to the shelves should be taken for granted. Most libraries in India are 
closed libraries, with librarians looking ontheir books as treasures to be 
kept under lock andkey, and readers as potential criminals and thieves. 
Not only is this an expensive way of administering a library, but it denied 
the essential contact between book and reader. 


There is no need in the formation of a national library system for 
elaborate plans and grandiose buildings. Books and trained staff to assist 
readers must come first. To achieve those, simple legislation, sympathetic 
consideration of monetary needs, and above all a sustained policy, are 
needed. It would seem obvious that a library once started, must be 
maintained, but this simple fact is often forgotten. I have seen in India 
well-conceived libraries, housed in expensive buildings, dying because 
there was no provision for maintenance at their inception. 


Once the conception of the public library has taken hold, the readers 
will provide the spur. I look forward to the time in the not too distant 
future, when every village will have its collection of books, when every 
town will have a well-stocked, comfortable building, with trained stuff. 
I see all these libraries working in co-operation, so that a reader in any 
part of the country has the contents of all the libraries at his disposal. 
If the right road is taken at the start this is not a vision, but a sound, 
practical attainable possibility. 


‘*OVERDUES’”’ IN COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
A. Neelameghan, B. Sc., Dip., Lib., Sc., 


Overdues or late return of books is something quite common in all 
types of libraries where book lending is practised. To college librarians, 
especially those serving medical colleges and other institutions fostering 
technical courses, it is a very vexing problem. The cost of bookson 
technical subjects being usually beyond the purse of most of the students, 
they have to depend upon the availability of library copies to a great 
extent. Hence, on his part the librarian is anxious to have the available 
resources of the library circulated amongst the largest number of borrowers 
within the minimum necessary time. No library, however, can possibly 
afford to satisfy all demands for a particular book at the same time, and so, 
a reasonable period of loan has to be fixed. 


_——— 





Mr. A Neelameghan is Librarian, Madras Medical College, Madras. 
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“OVERDUES” IN COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


If books are not returned in time the defaulters have to be reminded 

Of their responsibility. The most common penalty is to fine, or putting 

it more pleasingly, collecting an overdue charge, of an anna or two per day 
per book from each defaulter. 


Fining is neither a pleasant task nor can it effectively minimize the 
number of late returns. First, it makes it a very easy matter for the 
reader to keep a book as long as he would like to have it and then pay a 
small fine when he returns it; second, in the minds of many readers fining 
raises a sort of psychological opposition; third, the librarian can never be 
sure that fining is warranted in every case of late return. Usually fines 
are waired when the reader can show valid reasons for the delay in return— 
ing books. But the difficulty is to discriminate between reasons that are 
genuine and those that are not. 


The best way to progressively reduce the number of overdues would 
be to educate the borrowers in library ethics and convince them that the 
library is obliged to deal with everybody impartially and that if each book 
is to be profitably used by the largest number in the least necessary time, 
every borrower should co-operate to return books in time. Smaller the 
library collection greater would be the need for cooperation. The refer- 
ence assistant and the man at the lending counter can do quite a bit in 
inculcating this spirit among the readers. Cleverly degigned bookmarks, 
instructional pamphlets, and library bulletins are all useful media to 
make readers acquainted of the facts and realise their responsibility. 
The conscience Box system is a good method for readers to check up 
their conscience, but even that in the first instance, would need a raising 
up of their mental maturity by advice and instruction. 


Instead of fining other methods of penalizing defaulters may be tried. 
The method described below is being practised inthe Madras Medical 
College Library with significant success. ‘There is nothing novel about 
itand modified forms of the system are common in foreign libraries. It 
deserves wider adoption in libraries of Indian colleges and similar 
institutions, 


The counter section assistants first job every morning is to collect 
the borrowers tickets on which books have been due for return the previous 
day and send them on to the Professor in charge of the library who is 
also president of the Library Committee. The defaulters are then notified 
to return the books without further delay and take their library tickets 
from the president. The latter, in the firstinstance, advises the defaulter 
on the need to return the books in time and soon. Ifa reader defaults 
a second time he is warned and the letter ‘D’ is written on the back of his 
library ticket. The date is also noted, The third time the reader’s library 
privileges are suspended for a month. Also, if a borrower fails to return 
a book (after the due date) within a week of notification to do so, his 
mame is reported to the Principal of the college. The latter usually 
proceeds to debar the reader from using the library for a month, unless 
the latter has valid reasons for not acting according to notification. A 
defaulters register is maintained and the names of those debarred from 
using the library are put on the notice board. 


This system has reduced the number of overdues to practically an 
insignificant figure. The success may be attributed to (1) the President 
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of the Library Committee is one of the professional staff of the college. 
Outside the library the students have much to do with him and they would 
not like to give him a bad impression of themselves in any matter whatso- 
ever; (2) as has already been pointed out the cost of medical texts is beyond 
the purse of most of the students and so they have to depend on library 
copies even for daily studies. Loss of library loan facilities even for a 
short while would be a serious handicap to them. 


The method with necessary modifications to suit the administrative 
set up can successfully replace the fining system now socommon in college 
libraries. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr Raymond Irwin, M.A., F.L.A., Director, School of Librarianship 
and Archives, University College, London, writes: 


My attention has been drawn to an article in your issue for March 
1952 on the subject of ‘‘Enquiries in Special Libraries’? by G. B. Ghosh. 
This article, on examination, appears to be a practically verbatim report, 
with certain in a curacies of a lecture given at the University of London 
School of Librarianship,. It even reproduces a form displayed on the 
blackboard at this lecture. No acknowledgement was made of the source 
of the article. 


You will, I am sure, agree that the publication of such an article 
is both unfortunate and misleading. In the interest of students and 
librarians everywhere, I trust you will see your way to print this letter in 
your next issue. 


THE NEWS 


Canadian Library Association—7th Annual Conference 


‘Taking the Books to the people” was the theme of the Seventh 
Annual ‘Conference of the Canadian Library Association ( Association 
Canadienne des Bibliotheques), which was held in Banff, Aiberta, 7th-12th 
June, 1952, with headquarters on Tunnel Mountain at the Schcol of Fine 
Arts of the University of Alberta. Some three hundred delegates were 
present. The availability of library materials, whether in books, films, 
microfilms or overthe radio was discussed at the local, provincial, national, 
and international levels. An historical display of four thousand years of 
book production and of present-day library publicity stimulated imagina- 
tions. 


This Conference wae organised to promote greater membership 
participation through many small discussion groups. Besides meetings of 
the six sections of the Association to discuss the work of the children’s 
librarians, the cataloguers, the reference librarians, the library trustees, 
the research libraries, and the libraries interested in young people’s work 
there were special discussion groups to consider government aid to libraries, 
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public library standards, regional libraries, free and inexpensive reference 
information materials, the National Library and the report of the Royal 
Commission on national development in the arts, letters and sciences as 
well as special committees to investigate audiovisual materials, government 
reference library problems. public relations, microfilm, bibliography, and 
inter-library association liaison. Their findings were considered at the 
concluding general sessions. 


American Library Association—71st Annual Conference 


Some 5, 292 Librarians fromthe United States and abroad registered 
atthe 71st annual ccnference of the American Library Association, held 
June 30 to July 5, 1952 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


Each of the general sessions contributed to the conference theme, 
**Books are Basic.’”?’ Lawrence Clark Powell, Librarian of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, speaking on ‘“I he Alchemy of Books,”’ urged 
those at the first general session to cling to the human element in librari- 
anship and put their love of books above all else in their profession. 


‘The battle of democracy will be won with the weapons of education 
and knowledge, and not through the techniques of suppression and 
ignorance,” Eleanor Roosevelt told the third general session as she spoke 
on “Books Are Basic for Better International Relations.’”’ Mrs. Koosevelt 
stressed the fact that the written word far outlived any other medium of 
communication because it may be studied and referred to again and again; 
that books, magazines, and newspapers are the most important instruments 
for bettering our public relations with the world. 


D. C. numbers on Library of Congress Cards 


In the September, 1951, Cataloging Service Bulletin, the processing 
department of the Library of Congress included, on behalf of the ALA 
Division of Cataloging and Classification, a comparison of the 14th and 
15th editions of the Decimal Classification and a questionnaire concerning 
the use of the two editions. The results of the questionnaire show that 
the majority of subscribers desire the application of both the |4th and 
the 15th editions to L.C. cards. Since January 1, 1952, the Decimal 
Classification Section has assigned numbers from both editions. If the 
numbers from the two editions differ other than in length, both will be 
given. The number from the 15th edition will be starred, 


British Council’s Annual Report 


Although the British Council’s main problem during the year was 
to meet the cuts made in its budget for 1951-52, andin the last months to 
plan those to be made in 1952-53, the Annual Report for 1951-52, just 
published, emphasises that the increasing importance of the work in 
Commonwealth countries has been realised, and that in spite of the cuts 
a greater proportion of the Council’s total income is provided for work in 
those areas. 


In a section of the Report devoted to work in the Commonwealth, 
reference is made to the Council’s efforts to maintain the standard of 
English teaching in India, Pakistan and Ceylon, where some of the 
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countries’ most important teaching centres have asked the Council to 
assist in finding experts in the training of teachers of English. In Ceylon 
the Council has already been able to provide a member of its staff for this 
work. 


Also during the year under review the Council arranged a number 
of lecture tours and in all cases the lecturers visited one at least, and often 
all three, of these countries. A highly successful tour was also made by a 
debating teain drawn from British universities. 


The Report adds: ‘‘But the Council can satisfy only a fraction of the 
requirements of the great universities (there are 33 in India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon), of the thousands of teachers of English and of the hundreds of 
people of these countries who are anxious to maintain and strengthen 
their knowledge of the English language and of British life‘andinstitutions. 


Library Services 


Library work in Commonwealth countries, states the Report, is on 
a restricted scale except in India and Pakistan. ‘‘In India largely because 
of the vastness of the country and the dispersal of its educational centres, 
a more ambitious service by the Council was needed. The original idea 
was to establish libraries in New Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras; 
the acute shortage of premises in New Delhi and Bombay, however, meant 
that temporarily Agra had to take their place. Transfer of the library 
from Agra to Bombay is planned for 1952. In Northern India the institu- 
tions of higher learning are dispersed through many cities, Consequently, 
since their members could not come all the way to Agra, the books and 
specialist journals had to go to them; to achieve this an ambitious distri- 
bution scheme was initiated during the year. 


“The Council libraries render two setvices not available through 
most Indian libraries: they furnish bibliographical and reference services 
in the specific field of British civilisation and institutions, and they make 
accessible to Indian scholars many of the most recent British books in 
their special sebjects. Indian libraries very greatly in their scope and 
organisation but few of them can afford to secure a really adequate inflow 
of up-to-date books and journals from Britain. The Council’s libraries 
poe incidentally, strengthen the ties between British librarianship and 

ndian’’. 


Pakistan, continues the report, where a beginning has been made at 
Karachi, presented a similar problem. ; 


‘‘While the character of the Council’s libraries in India and Pakistan, 
as in Ceylon, is certainly conditioned by the antecedent British connec- 
tion, by the existence of libraries with stocks of British books, and by 
the fact that English is still the cultural Jingua franca, the pattern of 
development will progressively approximate to that of Council libraries 
in foreign lands. It is as ‘British’ libraries that they will find their place 
and level in the traffic of mind between East and West,”’ the report adds. 


Grants to the Council from U.K. public funds during the year 
amounted to £2,750,000. Revenue, including teaching fees and receipts 
from publications and courses, was about £380,000. 
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Indian Children’s Beoks for U'S.A. 


Books widely read and loved by Indian Children were shipped to 
America in connection with the annual conference of the American 
Library Association in New York City. India will be represented by 17 
volumes in Hindi, Bengali, and English. Outstanding among the books 
from India are = 


1. “The Story of Jawaharlal’’—Prime Minister Nehru’s bio- 
graphy (English). 


2. ‘* Gandhiji’’—The story of Bapu’s life (English) dealing with 
different aspects of Mahatma Gandhi colourful career. 


3, ‘* Hamara Desh “—Our Country (Hindi)—a pictorial fact- 
sheet on Indian culture, agriculture, industrial production, 
etc., with graphic comparisons with other countries. This 
book is intended for high school students. 


4. ‘Chitron Men Loriyan’”’—Rhymes in Pictures—a profusely 
coloured book containing nursery rhymes. 


The selection of books was made by the staff of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service libraries—Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi; and it was 
completed after final consultation with the Delhi Public Library Staff. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. & MRS. GARDNER 


‘** We publish below one of the many tributes to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gardner on the eve of their departure from India. The tribute has been 
sent to us bya friend in Delhi and we are glad to publish it. The 
function was arranged by the Government of India Likraries Association, 
and the talker was Mr. S. S. Saith, Librarian, Ministry of External Affairs 
and Director, In-Service Library Science Course.”—Editor, 


With the permission of the Chairman, I wish to say a few words on 
this occasion, I have not the gift of the gab and more than that I have a 
handicap of which my friends are aware, Wherever I have to speak in 
public, words breeze in my throat. This is perhaps due to my life long 
dependence on the written word which has been my chief vehicle for 
conveying my thoughts to others, 


One of the functions of education is to train you to express yourself 
freely and adequately, I confess that in that respect my education has 
been miserable failure. However there are occasions when the strong 
feelings within me break the dams. Thisis such an occasion. Because 
my close associations with Mr. and Mrs. Gardner during the last few 
months have engendered in me a deep affection for them. Throughout 
my association with Gardners, I found two beautiful flowers in their 
garden : their transparent sincerity and their charming informality, They 
carry the fragrence of these flowers wherever they go. For me personal- 
ly Gardner has not only been a dear friend but also a co-librarian on 
whose experience I could draw. He helped me by his advice in matters 
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relating to the In-Service Library Science Class. He has even gone out 
_of his way because of his love for the profession to address the class. I 
know his lectures on book selection and printing have been greatly ap- 
preciated by all who had the privelege to listen to him. Our only regret 
is that the class did not have more occasions to meet Mrs. Gardner. 


It is not for me to dwell on the way he has carried out the assign- 
_ment entrusted to him by Unesco. However, now that he: is going he will 
have the satisfaction of seeing the Delhi Public Library on a sound foot- 
ing. More than this, his work in connection with children and adult 
literature has laid down lines which will be of great importance to this 
‘country in this sphere. We will long remember the winter of 1951-52 for 
the’ presence among us of two distinguished librarians who also happened 
to be husband and wife, Mr. and Mrs. Gardner. Mrs. Gardner has 
“already left us and now on this occasion when Mr. Gatdner is leaving us, 
we. wish to load him with‘all our thanks and gratitude for their work in 
India and personal charms. We hope that he will transfer a part of this 
sweet load to Mrs. Gardnet. We wish him''and Mrs:’ Gardner best of 
luck and hope they will once more return to India to renew their acquin- 
tence with their friends. rie 


HELPFUL AND INTERESTING 


People’s Encyclopaedia. a 
Work on the compilation of a five- volume People’ s Encyclopedia hes 
been actively started by the Central Ministry of Education. 


The publication will be in the national language but it is, proposed 
‘to bring out editons, later, in the various } languages of India for the benefit 
of the various linguistic régions. 


A part to the over-all’ plan for the promotion of social education, 
‘the Encyclopedia is meant for new literates and will keep’ that target in 
mind in the presentatiom'of the material, style of writing etc. The 
volumes which will be liberally illustrated will contain articles on matters 
of general interest, classified under about 30 headings and contributed by 
about 200 specialists. The subjects include glimpses of world history, 
myths of ancient,and medern nations, art, science and the progress of 
technology The, first volume is expected to be ready by the end of the 
year. , 


Libri—An International Library Review, Volume 2, No, 1-2. 1952. 
‘Edited by. Jean, Anker; Director, University Library and Svend Dahal, 
the State Librarian, The Royal Library, Ejnar Munksgaard,: Norregade 6, 
Kopenhagen K, Denmark. This number contains 13 articles by as many 
specialists from Austria, France, Germany. India, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom and the United States ef America, who treat different 
topics within the, a of the: enna 


Articles of interest ste: Two books from the Environment of 
Leonardo da Vinci in the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana: Gafurio and 
Plutarch, by Kate Trauman Steintz; Library Classification: Its Added 
Uses, by 8. R. Ranganathan; Notes on Three Incunabula in Aberdeen 
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University Library, by William Smith Mitchell; The Union Catalog 
Problem with Special Reference to Swedish . Catalogs, by Carl Bjorkbom 
and Notes and Communications, Reviews etc, It is a magazine which 
ought to ‘be subscribed by librarians, trustees of public and university 
libraries all over the world, The price of the jouanal is at present 40 D. 
Crowns per.vol.. from vol. 3 it will be raised to 60 D.Cr., owing the con- 
stant increase{of printing costs. 


United Nations in Pictures ; : ta 


The United Nations in Pictures has been gompiled from the double- 
page picture features, or ‘‘center spreads”, which have appeared in recent 
issue of the United Nations Bulletin. The picture stories in this book 
have been grouped under several general subject headings—‘‘A Workshop 
for Peace,’’ ‘‘For Peace and Security,” ‘For Economic Progress,’’ For 
Social Advancement,” “United Nations Efforts fog Subject People” and 
Development of International Law.”’ In the first two sections, the reader 
will find views of the various homes of the United Nations during the past 
seven years, as well as photos of the Korean cease-fire negotiations and 
the work of UN observers in Palestine, the Balkans and Kashmir, Next, 
there are a series of picture stories on the work of the United Nations in 
the fields of technical assistance and economix: developthent, as well as 
pictorial accounts of the activities of the United Nations and the Special- 
ialized Agencies in improving world social conditions. The book is priced 
at 50 ee per copy. It is available from Oxford Book ‘& Stationery Co., 
New Delhi. oxe 


The Establishment of Staff nequircenests in a Small Research Library by Saul 
Herner and M. K. Heatwole, Librarians at Johns Hopkins University. (A. C. 
R. L. MONOGRAPHS, No. 3.) 


A W.ll-Written Case Study in Personnel Administration of Interest to the 
Small College, the Small Public,and the Special Library, as well as to 
the Subject Dpartments of the Large University or Research Library. 


Demonstrates a method for evaluating staff duties, preparing job speci- 
fications, and assigning properly qualified persons—professional or clerical 
—for each specific task. 


Attractively Published in a New Format by the Publications Committee 
of the Association of College and Reference Libraries. 


Send 50 in Stamps or Coin to: 


David K. Maxfield, Business Manager 
A. C. R. L. MONOGRAPHS 

c/o University of ILLINOIS Library 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 
Chicago 11, Illinois. (U. S. A.) 


Or Better Yet, Place a STANDING .ORDER for the whole Series; Four to 

,Seven Issues a Year; Estimated Average Cost 50 cents; Billing at Intervals. 
Numbers One and Two have been Reprinted and are Again Available, 
but Don’t Delay. 
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BOOK SELECTION GUIDE 


The list of selected new publications is compiled with the assistance 
of the University Libraries, Banaras, Bombay and Mysore; Library 
Review, Glasgow; Ontario Library Review, Toronto; Library Journal, 
New York; and the United States Quarterly Book Review. The classifi- 
cation follows the third figure of the Standard (15th) Edition of Dewey's 
Decimal Classification for libraries, and the Dewey number is given at 
the end of each entry. 


General and Reference Works 


Craster, Sir E. The Bodleian Library, 1845-1945. 027 
Deshingkar, P. D. Select Bibliography on the Colombo Plan. 016 
Great Britain, Govt., of Ministry of Education. The School Library. 027 
Grimshaw, E. The Teacher Librarian. 027 
Library Association, London. The Year’s Work in Librarianship, 1948. 020 
Muir, P. H.ed. Talks on book-collecting. 010 


Ridenour, L. N. and others. Bibliography in an age of Science. 029 
Philosophy 
Bauer, R. A. The New Man in Soviet Psychology. 150 
Berdyaev, N. The Beginning and the end. 197 
Davis, J. Peace, War and You. 172 
Hiriyanna, M. Outlines of Indian Philosophy. 181 
Kepler, H. C. The Child and his Play. 136 
Macbeath, A. Experiments in living. 170 
Osborn, A. Wake up your mind: Creativeness. 137 
Reilly, W. J. Successful human relations. 150 
Schilpp, P. A.ed. Albert Einstein: Philosopher Scientist. 191 
Schilpp, P. A,ed. The Philosophy of S, Radhakrishnan. 181 
Tansley, A. G. Mind and Life. 130 
Religion 
Fouere, R. Krishnamurti—the man and his teaching. 212 
Khan, R. M. In the Footsteps of the prophet. 297 
Leigh, M. The fruit in the seed. 248 
Urban, W. M. Humanity and Deity. 201 
Sociology 

Acton, (Lord). Essays on Church and State. 321 
Baljit Singh. Federal Finance and under-developed economy. 336 
Cole, G. D. H. The development of Socialism during the past 

fifty years. 335 
Einzig, P. Inflation. 338 
Gharekhan, M. M. The Constitutional Law of India. 342 
Hennesy, J. India, Pakistan in world politics; A Report. 327 
Hoyles, J. A. Treatment of the young delinquent.’ 364 
James, E. O. Marriage and Society. 301 
Mallory, W. H. ed. Political Handbook of the World 1952. 27 
Misra, B. R. Economic aspects of the Indian Contitution. 42 
Russell, B. The Impact of Science un Society. 300 
Saiyidain, K. G, Education, Culture and the Social Order. 370 
Smith, H. Introduction to Economic Organisation. 338 
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Tawney, R. H. Equality. 
Trecker, H. B. and A. R. How to work with groups. 
Warren, J. H. The Local Government Service. 


Language 


Collins, V. H. The choice of words. 

Hayakawa, S. I. Language in thought and Action. 
Partridge, E. From Sanskrit to Brazil (essays). 
Vallins, G. H. Good English and how to write it. 


Weekley, E. A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Modern English. 


Science 


Crowther, J. G. British Scientists of the 20th century. 

Flood and West. Dictionary of scientific and technical words. 
Ghosh, P. K. Directory of Indian Mines and Metals. 

Hickey, J. C. Introducing the Universe. 

Hood, P. The Atmosphere. 

Kingdon—Ward, F. Plant hunter in Manipur. 

Newman, L. H. Transformations butterflies and moths. 
Peel, R. F. Physical Geography. 

Russell, R. C. H. and Macmillan. Waves and tides. 
Wisdom, J.O. Foundations of Inference in Natural Science. 


Useful Arts 


Bennet, H. S. English books and readers, 1425—1557. 
Hilton, W. F. High-speed aerodynamics. 

Hymas, E. Soil and Civilisation. 

Mackintosh, J. M. Housing and Family life. 
Morgan, T. J. Book of practical television. 

Morris, D. Poultry keeping for profit. 

Murry, J. M. Community Farm. 

Pilborough, L. Foundations of engineering science. 
Scott, W. B. Steelwork in building. 

Steward, W. E. Modern wiring practice. 

Whitehead, S. B. Everyman’s encyclopaedia of gardening. 


Fine Arts 


Bussell, J. The art of television. 

Cardus, N. Cricket for the year. 

Coleman, H. S. Teach yourself modelcraft. 

Compton, D. In Sun and shadow 

Hobson, R. L, Chinese Art: One hundred plates in colour. 
Kar, C, Indian Metal Sculpture. 

Leicht, H. History of the World’s Art. 

Mace, W. Tennis techniques illustrated. 

Miller, L. Toy moking. 


General Literature 


Andrews, R. C. Heart of Asia: True tales of the East. 
Auden, W.H. Nones. 
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Brooks, C. and Warren. Fundamentals of good writing. 808 
Cline, C. L. Byron, Shelley and their Pisan Circle. 821 
Coward, N. Relative Values: a light comedy in three acts. 822 
Danby, J. F. Poets on Fortune‘s Hill. 822 
du Maurier, D. The progress of Julius. $23 
Evans, B.I. The language of Shakespeare’s Plays. 822 
Gibbs, P. The clouds above the green, 823 
Huxley, A. The Devils of Loudun. 823 
Harcourt-Smith. R. Feverof Love. 823 
Pound, E. Personae: Collected Shorter poems. 811 
Sitwell, S. Cupid and the Jacaranda. 828 
Ussher, A, Three Great Irishmen: Shaw, Yeats, Joyce. 822 
Wadia, A.S. Museless musings: essays. 824 
History and Travel 
Acharaya, P. Glories of India on Indian culture. 954 
Agarwalla, N.G. India and the World. 954 
Bonn, M.J. Whither Europe—Union or Partnership. 940 
Brunhes, J. Human Geography. 910 
Calvert, M. Prisoners of hope. 940 
Churchill, W. S. The Second World War, Vol. 5—Closing the Ring. 940 
Dallas, D, Dateline Moscow. 914 
Follick, M. The Twelve Republics, 917 
Gokhale, B. G. Ancient India—History and Culture. 954 
Hartley, P. Escape to captivity. 940 
Kaumudi. Kashmir—Its cultural heritage. 954 
Kingdon-Ward, J. My Hill so Strong. 915 
Kumarappa, J. C. People’s China: What I saw and learnt there. 951 
Linklater, E. Our Men in Korea. 951 
Manton, S. M. The Soviet Union Today. 914 
Michener, J. A, Voices of Asia. 915 
Payne, R. Journey to Persia. 915 
Sathianathaier, R. A Political and Cultural history of India. 954 
Biography 
Hanson L. and E. Marian Evans and George Eliot. 928 
Hoover, H. Memoirs 1874—1920. 923 
Hopkins, A. B. Elizabeth Gaskell; her life and work. 928 
Koestler, A. Arrow in the Blue, 928 
Lawrence, R. Charles Napier: frlend and fighter. 923 
Papen (F. von) Memoirs. 923 
Raymond, E. Two gentlemen of Rome: Keats and Shelley. 928 
Tjayer, C. Bears in the caviar (diplomat in Russia). 923 
NEED FOR BOOKS 


Apart from the tremendous historical results that have achieved, which 
of us could live without books? They are as necessary to most of us as 
food, as sleep, as the air we breathe. To travel without a book would be 
as improvident as not to pack a toothbrush or a sponge. To sleep without 
a book beside one’s bed -- why it would be almost as difficult and as 
uncomfortable as to sleep without a pillow under one’s head. 


—Lady Violet Bonham Carter 
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A. C. BHATIA 
REVIEWS 


THE TEACHER LIBRARIAN, 


by Ernest Grimshaw. Leeds: E.J. Arnold and Son Ltd. 179p. 
10sh. 6d. net. 


This is a book which no Indian Librarian should miss. Profuse 
with the vast experience of the author in the organisation of school librari- 
es, it isa masterly guide explaining scientific book selection, classification 
and organisation ( discussed in the first part ) and the use of books in 
libraries through activity methods, simple card apparatus and simple line 
drawings (elaborated in the second part). 


The author perfects the standard library practice and puts forth 
practical suggestions which can be followed in developing a library in 
all conditions. 


He has accomplished a very difficult task by reducing 25,000 items 
to a few hundred headings, thus giving the reader a unique subject index 
which can be easily adopted by Indian librarians in secondary schools. 
The author’s aim is notto make a school library merely a book collection 
centre but an educational centre too for definite ends. He helps in pre- 
paring the child to use the public library when he enters a larger sphere 
of action. That, we feel, is his great contribution to the growth of the 
nation. Using simple tools and instruction cards and eliminating undesi- 
rable book habits, he simplifies the whole process of using a library by a 
child. The library habit he creates and helps build up and the practical 
assistance he gives the teacher librarian completely revolutionise our 
approach to the whole problem of how to run libraries in the country. 
His assertion that ‘‘the librarian is a teacher first and librarian by adopta- 
ation” issure to weigh with our librarians. They are certainly better 
equipped by the author to study the immediate effects and the ultimate 
benefits of the scheme Mr, Ernest Grimshaw unfolds in the book. It is 
an erudite work of great importance for all of us. 


WORLD ECONOMIC REPORT 1950-51. 


New York: United Nations. Department of Economic Affairs. 1952. 
140p. $1.50. (Sales Agents—Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi). 


The U.N. Economic Affairs Department is doing commendable 
research work in economic matters. The earlier three reports published 
by it were excellently produced. The fourth one uuder review is a great 
improvement on these. Like others it is a mine of information on world 
economic conditions. Undoubtedly, it is valuable contribution to sound 
economic thought and is sure to help different countries in assessing their 
strength and weakness in the economic field. 
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The first part of the report deals with major national economic 
changes in Eastern Europe, centrally planned China, Latin American coun- 
tries and far East. The second part gives an appraisal of interrational 
trade and balance of payments position of the United States, Western 
Europe and Japan. The impact on world trade of the raw material 
boom and the trade of the centrally planned economies have been elabo- 
rated, side by side showing the expansion of imports and improvement in 
the balance of payments position of primary producing areas. 


We specially draw the attention of those who are today engaged in 
drawing the final five-year plan in India and those who are to implement 
it in different States to study the present report, particularly, so as to 
know where the country stands vis-a-vis the economic world in order that 
right type of planning is pursued and effective accomplishment attained. 
It is useless to live in an isolated sphere of action. 


This report gives us the complete picture of economic developments 
during 1950 and 1951 and calls for united effort to solve the major pro- 
blems facing the world today. These problems have been examined in the 
report with notable detachment and scholarliness. It has been written 
with proportion and ability to select the really important. The background 
it gives to build the economic structure is highly useful. The highlights 
of economic activities in 1950 and 1951 lessen the burden of planners to 
plunge into the future with hope and confidence. 


The data on production, prices, wages, profits, capital movements, 
unemployment, trade, financing of net accounting surplus or deficit of 
different countries and of sterling area gold and dollar balance from 1949 
to 1951 and liabilities of the United Kingdom to the rest of the sterling 
area between 1948 and 1951, is extremely revealing. The chronology of 
major economic events from January to December 1951 helps the reader 
further in having a clear and well-balanced survey. 


RECENT CHANGES IN PRODUCTION. 


Supplement to World Economic Report, 1950-51. New York: United 
Nations. Department of Economic Affairs, 1952. 120p. $1.00. (Sales 
Agents— — Oxford Book and Stationary - 0., Scindia House, New Delhi). 
This is a supplement to the World Economic Report, 1950-51 and 
gives a survey of industrial production in U. S., Western Europe, Eastern 
Europe and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and under-developed 
areas and of the world food, fuel and power and raw materials output. 


We must say it is a welcome change, a marked departure, from the 
earlier practice of incorporating changes in production in the major report. 
It helps the general reader in understanding intelligently the influences 
which work in the particular field of production. In India, we, who are 
struggling against inadequate food supply and industrial development, are 
sure to benefit tremendously by the relevant data given in these pages. 
The facts are clearly stated and admirably presented. 


The report is not alarming, but sets us thinking that if ‘*food pro- 
duction, as well as per capita food supplies made available by production 
and net imports” remain ‘‘below the average pre-war level in Europe 
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(outside the U. S.S.R.) and in the populous areas of Asia and the Far 
East’’, India shall have to make individual efforts to cope with the situa- 
tion created by her short food supplies and the low rate of expansion of 
industrial production. It is no consolation to us that industrial produc- 
tion in other countries has tended to diminish in 1951. The end of the 
Korean war is not in sight. Asiais afire. India has to plan from now 
how her industrial and food production is to expand. The survey in this 
report gives us both hope and fear-hope of a united world to tide over 
the difficulties and fear of losing a place in the world of industrial and 
food production. 


SUMMARY OF RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST. 


New York: United Nations. Departement of Economic Affairs. 1952. 
99p. $1.00. (Sales Agents— — Oxford Book and Stationery Co,, Scindia 
House, New Delhi). 


This is another supplement to the World Economic Report, 1950-51, 
giving separately the main economic developments in the Middle East, 
showing side by side the influences of international economic trends in the 
wake of the Korean war. 


The report is divided into three parts, the first dealing with foreign 
trade; the second with the production of petroleum and changes in terms 
of payment and use of oil revenues for development purposes; the third 
with trends in production and prices in Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, the 
Lebanon and Syria and Turkey. 


The plcture drawn by the authors of the report is not insignificantly 
inspiring. It gives the reader confidence in the strength of the Middle 
East, provided the strength is properly utilised. Iran, however, gives us 
cause for anxiety. It is drifting towaids econemic collapse by embarking 
upon policies which may lead it nowhere. The closing of the petroleum 
industry has created an economic position for it which affects adversely 
70,000 employees and the already deplated finances of a Government 
aiming at nationalisation. It widens the gap in the balance of _Payments, 
seriously upsetting the budget of the seven year Plan Organisation and 
development activities in Iran. 


Iraq, howevsr, gives us some hope. It is estimated, says the report, 
that 2,500 families will benefit from the projectsin the course of 1952 
and many more from the large-scale economic development plan. 


The Israel economy is re-assuring to some extent. The large-scale 
immigration, a heavy import surplus and powerful inflationary pressures 
have affected it, but at the same time there have been a great inflow of 
foreign funds, a high level of investment and increased output. 


In the Lebanon and Syria, the dissolution of the customary union 
between the two and the great expansion in cotton production in Syria 
were the outstanding events, says the report. 


Turkey witnessed an unprecedented high level of investment, U.S. 
Government loans and grants and large-scale expenditures on defence 
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eoatributing to the strain on the budget as did the resettlement of 15,000 
refugees from Bulgaria. Bat large import surpluses offset the inflationary: 
pressures arising from the budget deficits. 


The report is highly readable. Professofs, and students of Econo- 
mics and research scholars can use it with great advantage. 


FOOD AND POPULATION DEVELOPMENT OF FOOD 
INDUSTRIES IN INDIA. 


Mysore: Central Food Technological Research Institute, 1952. 357 p. 


This book comprises papers read and discussed at the two symposia 
held at Mysore in May 1951 under the auspices of the Central Food Tech- 
oe Research Institute. It covers a wild field pertaining to the 
problem of population and food supply that face us today. It makes us 
realise that unless these problems are tactfully and scientifically solved, 
the country will suffer enormously. The two schools of thought evident 
in the first part—one led by the demogtaphefs and economists who hold 
that India’s population is overstripping the means of production and for 
that reason family planning must be resorted to on a Country-wide scale— 
and the other by the agrieulturists and administrators who feel that the 
Grow-More-Food Campaign and the hydro-electric-cum irrigation projects 
are yielding and will yield better results—agree that ‘immediate steps 
should be taken on the basis of the work carried out at the C. F. T. R. 
Institute and the food supplements of different kinds as well as subsidiary 
foods from tubers like topica should be widely popularised by suitable 
means.” 


In ihc second part emphasis is laid on the development of food 
industriés, the necessity of supply of proper taw materials and processing 
téchniques and ether facilities to these industries with the help of the 
C. F. T. R. Institute. 


We feel, the book is really a good work whieh can be read from 
beginning to end with equal ease and pleasure. Those who want a volume 
covering every phase of our food problem vis-a-vis the population growth 
will find in it a ready reference, as well as 4 compendious account of the 
country’s position in the field of food production. Enriched with the ex- 
periences of a large number of experts, it can be called a fine piece of re 
search work, which can be made a base for further exploration in the 
field. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ECONOMICS, 


by J. K. Mehta and Others. Allahabad: Pothishala Limited. 1952. 766p. 
Rs, 12/- 


We must say very few books on Economics have been so beautifully 
written by Indian authors as this ofe under review. The Staff of the 
Allahabad University deserve congratulations of every student of Econo- 
mics and lecturer on the extraordinarily good piece of work produced by 
them. Though the approach to Theory is individualistic with the 
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Allahabad tradition behind it--at times it is dominating and sometimes 
difficult to grasp -- yet it presents many fresh and suggestive points of 
view. The authors’ individuality assures unity of thought throughout 
and for that reason assures the book a ready welcome. Their collabora- 
tion has been as happy as unusual. 

The mathematical treatment for the general student of Economics in 
India, is a hurdle to crogs. The authors of the book help him in crossing 
it and eminently succeeded too in their attempt. 

The Marshall bogey has rightly been exposed in the book. But it is 
difficult to say if the authors have succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the cobwebs of English thought. Brought up on the history of Econoznic 
thought as it developed in England,they will take some time more to be 
independent. For instance, the theories of wages and rent require 
reorientation, discussed in the light of progress maintained by the 
communistic world. It is no use discussing Economics with a biased 
mind, swept by the forces which make only one-sided world called the 
weer of capitalists. We must not discard what is good of both the 
worlds. 

However, we strongly commend the book to students of Economics for 
its scholarliness, research, and masterly elaboration of theory. 


BARQUE’S PAKISTAN TRADE DIRECTORY AND WHO’S WHO 
1953. 4th Edition. 

Lahore: Barque and Company Limited. Over 2500P: Popular Edition 
in India including Pastage Rs. 16—12—0. Overseas Edition £3 plus 
P & P. Paragon Edition Rs. 46—8—0 P & P exclusive. 
The present edition of this invaluable book contains a trade address 
directory; Chambers of Commerce and Trade Associations in the World; 
Classified buyers guide; Commercial terms; Phrases and Abbrevations; 
Important Forms of Documents; Monetory units of various Countries; 
Pakistan’s Foreign Trade Policy; Pakistan’s 5th Surplus Budget; Famous 
Houses and Institutions serving Pakistan; Who’s who in Pakistan and 
several other features which will be of interest to firms all over the world 
seeking contact with suppliers, or who require the names of manufacturers 
of specific products, é 

In his Fotewatd the Editor writes—“‘This is the only Directory in this 
Country that enjoys the confidence of the advertisers as well a8 those who 
consult it.” 

The get up of the Directory is excellent and itis beautifully bound. It 
should be in every Commercial House wishing trade relations with Paki- 
stan. 





Bengal Library Association 

Results of the Examination for the Certificate in Librarianship of the 
Bengal Library Association held in August, 1952 (Arranged in order of 
merit). tat 

1 Sankar Prasad Mukherjee-D 2 Premosri Dutta -D 3 Aloka Mitra -D 
4 Dhirendra Nath Dey, 5 Prafulla Kumar Chatterjee, 6 Aruna Dutta 
7, Satya Charan Ghosh, 8 Ranendra Chandta Roy 9 Shefalika Ghosh, 
10 Mangala Ptasad Sinha 11 Monoranjan Mondal 12 Sadhan Kr. Banerjee 
13 NisithRanjan Gangopadhyay 14 Rathindra Chandra Sen 15 Bimal 
Krishna Mitra 16 Santosh Kumar Bhattacharyaya 17 Bhupati Chandra 
Banerjee 18 Kiran Bala Chakravarty 18 Prabir Chandra Choudhury 19 Pulin 
Behari Chakravarty 19 Asoka Sengupta 20 Achintyamoy Mallick 21 Suniti 
Kumar Ghosh 22 Nishi Kanta Dutta 23 Sudhendu Banerjee. 
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POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 
Award For The Year 1952 


The 7th Annual Award of Rs. 700/- for the population Essay Contest 

for 1952 was awarded to Mrs. Saraswati Raina, M. A., C/O Lt, Col. 

B. L. Raina, A. M.C., Military Hospital, Meerut Cantt. (India). 

The Essays received are given below in order of merit: Lae 

1. Demographic crisis and Family Planning, by Mrs. Saraswati Raina, 
Meerut Cantt. 

2. Population Planning in India—Why and How, by Professor C. B. 
Mamoria, Udaipur. 

3. The Population of India, Facts, Problems and Policies, by T. Chella- 

swami, P.O. Burla. Orissa. d 

Family Planning — Crying need of the hour, by R. K. Ohri, Delhi. 

Population and need for planning in all spheres with special reference 

to Agriculture, by N. B. Kanungo, New Delhi. . 

6. Ethical basis of Rhythmic Regulation, Moral Restraint, Contraception 
or Birth Control, Sex Hygiene and Mid-Cycle Abstinence, by K. D. 
Sharma, Agra. 

7. Population and Subsistance in India, by Dr. C. N. Zutshi, Delhi. 

8. Population Policy for India, by Puran Chand, Kanpur. 

9. Population Problem in relation to Economic ‘development in India, 
by Dr. (Miss) Shakuntala Nehalchand, New Delhi. 

10. Population Control in relation to Food in India, by B. N. Sharma, 
Simla. 

11. Population Problem in India, by Harcharan Lal Garg, Kasgunj (Etah) 

12. Population pressure and Family Planning in India, by V. N. Goenka, 
Ujjain. 

13. A _ on India’s Population Problem - the need of the hour, by 
Shyam Bhushan Rastogi, Mawana (Meerut). 

14. Effects of early marriage on Population, by Raghbir Singh, New Delhl. 

15. Population and Prosperity, by U. M. Narayan Rao, Meerut Cantt. 

16. Population, by S. L. Sreenivasa Murthy, New Delhi. 

17. The Paradox of the Population problem and where lies the answer, by 
D. Seshiah, Masulipatam. 

18, Population problems of India, by Romesh Chandra Joardar, Gurukool, 
Vrindaban. 

19. Social and Moral Regeneration — Essay, by K. S. Subramanya. 

The Purpose of THE POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST is to deepen 
the friendship uniting the Population of India, to help interest the popu- 
lation in libraries, to encourage improvement in their education and health 
to honour young leaders of thought who show ability to deal with the 
problems of population, and to give young people a challenging opportu- 
nity for freedom of speech on the subject pe tet? ay 

Dr. R. K.: Bhan, M.A., Ph. D., (London) of the Ministry of Finanee, 

Government of India, New Delhi, who is the Chairman of the Executive 

Committee, which conducts the Contest ever since 1944. 

The Executive Committee is deeply grateful to THE GOOD PARENTS 

FUND created by the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. William I. Battin, Jr., of 

Nutley, New Jersey (United States of America) for their donating the 

prize for the purpose of establishing cultural and friendly relations with 

India. 

For Copies of Brochure in English and Hindi containing topics and 

complete information of POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST (1953), 
Please Address to THE EDITOR, INDIAN LIBRARIAN. 


uw > 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Barque’s Pakistan Trade Directoy and Who’s Who, 1953. Lahore : 

Barque & Company, Limited. 2500p. Rs. 10/-(Packing & Postage 
_ _Rs. 6/8 extra ). 

Britain - A Reference Handbook, 1952, London: Central Office of Infor- 
mation. 296p. 

Childhood Experience and personal Destiny. By William V. Silverberg. 
New York: Springer Publishing Co., Inc. 1952. 289p. $4.50. 

Die Bildung des Bibliothekars von Georg Leyh. (Library Research Mono- 
graphs. Vol. 3) Kopenhagen: Ejnar Munksgard. 1952. 131p. 

Handbook of Cardiology for Nurses. By Walter Modell. New York: 
Springer Publishing Co., Inc. 1952. 246p. $3.50 

pene oe Directory, 1952. Ajitmal-Etawah: Narain Publishing House. 

s. 2-12-0. 

Illustrated Hindi Who’s Who, Ajitmal-Etawah: Narain Publishing House. 
1952, Rs. 3-4-0. 

Indo-Asian Culture. Vol. 1, No. 1 and 2. (July and October, 1952) 
New Delhi Indian Council of Cultural Relations. A Quarterly. 
Annual Subscription Rs. 4/- or 8sh. 

Looking at the United Nations. Department of Public Information. New 
York: United Nations. 1952. 48p. 50 Cents. 

Making Prayer Real. By Lynn James Radcliffe. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 1952. 254p. $3.00. 

Moral and Spiritual Foundations of Peace. By B. L. Atreya. Banaras: 
International Standard Publications. 73p. 

Russian Abbreviations - A Selective list. Compiled by Alexander Rosen- 
berg. Washington: The Library of Congress. 1952. 12!p. 85 Cents. 

Safeguarding Our Cultural Heritage - A Bibliography on the protection 
of Museums, Works of Art, Monuments, Archives and Libraries in 
time of War. Compiled by Nelson R. Burr. Washington: The Library 
of Congress. 1952. 117p. 85 Cents. 

Southern Asia Publications in Western languages—A quarterly accessior. 
list. Voi. 1, No. I—2. Washington: The Library of Congress. 
1952. 

The Establishment of Staff Requirements in a Small Kesearch Library. 
By Saul Herner & M. K. Heatwole ((ACRL Monographs). Chicago: 
Association of College and Reference Libraries. 1952. 16p. 50 Cents. 

The People elect a President. By Angus Campbell and Robert L. Kahn 
with the editorial assistance of Sylvia Eberhart. Ann Arbor: Survey 
Research Center - Institute for Social Research. University of 
Michigan. 1952. 73p. 

The Spirit of Indian Culture. By B. L. Atreya. Banaras: International 
Standard Publications. 76p. 

The Teacher Librarian. Ernest Grimshaw. Leeds: E. J. Arnold & 
Son Ltd, 179p, 10sh. 6d. net. 

Unesco. “Current Sociology” International Bibliography of Sociolgy. 
Quarterly Publication. Vol. 1. No. 1. 8lp. Paris: Unesco. Annual 
Subscription 3.50 or 18/6. 

Unesco. International Repertory of Social Science Documentation Centers. 
Paris : Unesco. 1952. 42p. 2/6. 

Unesco Survey of Microfilm Use, 1951. Paris : Unesco. 43p. 2/- 

United Nations in Pictures. Department of Public Information, 
New York: United Nations. 1952. 48p. 50 Cents. 
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